For the greater part of a thousand years the Cottian Alps formed a 
refuge to many ‘distressed’ and ‘discontented’ people who, being in 
opposition to Rome, were liable to persecution at the dictates of the 
established Church. Probably the first to find refuge in the remote 
valleys were the followers of Claude, Bishop of Turin, who went about 
his diocese tearing down the crosses and crucifixes so beloved of the 
Church of Rome, while instructing his flock that ‘If people wish to 
adore a cross because Christ hung upon it, they ought also to adore 
mangers because He lay in one, or asses because He rode on one.’ In 
the fifteenth century, while Charles VI of France was enjoying the 
beauty of his specially painted cards, the valleys were sheltering the 
remnants of seventeen different sects. Of these the most important 
were the Waldenses, who in time absorbed most, if not all, of the 


others who were excommunicated by Lucian III in 1183. 

The curse pronounced by Roman ecclesiastical authority auto- 
matically banned heretics from the Church, denied them the Sacra- 
ments which were held to be essential to eternal life, and forbade 
absolutely any association with other Christians. 

The Waldensian ministers were commonly known as barbe, plural of 
barba, meaning ‘uncle’. All barbe were required to take their turn as 
missionaries. They marched out of the valleys, two by two in the true 
Biblical style, braving, and often suffering, martyrdom in their con- 
stant search for converts. Italy, and in particular Lombardy in the 
north, was their main field of endeavour. There are interesting stories 
of missionaries travelling south through Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Rome 
and Naples to Calabria, and then returning along the Adriatic coast 
by way of Brindisi, Ancona, Venice and Milan. Others went over the 
Alps into Germany, Bohemia, Austria, Poland and even Bulgaria. 
Besides seeking converts they visited, comforted and strengthened the 
faithful, who could not openly avow their faith. 

The successful dissemination of Waldensian principles was not 
achieved without unflinching heroism, iron resolution and fixity of 
purpose. 

In view of the appalling treatment to which the barbe were liable, it 
is no surprise to read that they travelled in disguise. Indeed, with the 
Inquisition keeping a sharp look out for fresh victims it would have 
been impossible for them to have stirred from the valleys unless their 
true vocation were hidden. Inquisitor Stephen de Borbonne testifies: 


‘It happened sometimes that one of their chiefs was imprisoned 
who had in his possession many disguises, with which he assumed 
different forms like Prometheus. . .. Now he had the dress and 
usual attire of a pilgrim; now he had the fictitious habit of a 
shoemaker, now of a barber, now of a mower.’ 


It would have been equally impossible to take with them a copy of 
their own instructional material. Yet without pictures the meaning 
of which could be grasped clearly by anyone, however scant their 
learning—how could the barbe, or anyone else for that matter, set 
about the task of education? Therefore we can believe that they dis- 
guised their illustrations as well as their persons, and it follows that 
the disguise must have taken the form of something easily explained 
away to an inquisitive official. Could anything serve this purpose better 
than a pack of cards? Would that have been so very different from the 
paper-makers who, according to Harold Bayley in his books The Lost 
Language of Symbolism and A New Light on the Renaissance, had the happy 
thought of sending ‘signals of hope and encouragement to their fellow 
exiles in far distant countries’ by means of water-marks? How else 
can one explain the remark of the American scholar Henry Charles 
Lea in his Mistory of the Inquisition that ‘everywhere they [the barbe] met 


friends acquainted with their secret passwords, and in spite of ecclesi- 
astical vigilance there existed throughout Italy a subterranean network 
of heresy disguised under outward conformity’ ? 

The symbolism of the twenty-two trump cards must, therefore, be 
examined in detail to assess their hidden meaning for these scattered 
converts to the reformed faith. 


Trump NoI Le Bateleur Le Bateleur generally appears as a man 
in motley standing behind a table on which are a number of small 
articles difficult to identify. With his left hand he holds aloft a short 
rod, presumably a magician’s wand, while in his right hand he clasps 
a ball which, at a guess, he is on the point of making disappear. Some- 
times he has a last and other tools of the cobbler’s trade set out before 
him. The title is variously translated by writers on the tarot as the 
Mountebank, the Juggler, the Sorcerer and, occasionally, the Cobbler. 

We have the evidence of two inquisitors that the barbe included in 
their disguises the role of a cobbler. We have the authority of yet a 
third inquisitor, Reinerus Saccho, a turncoat heretic, that the pastors 
roved the countryside disguised as pedlars. These contemporary 
records show clearly and convincingly that Le Bateleur could have 
represented a barba. In the hands of one of the faithful, perhaps far 
from sanctuary and surrounded by religious enemies, the sight of the 
card must have brought great encouragement and stiffening of resist- 
ance. In the hands of a barba the card may have been used as a sort of 
passport, a carte d@’identité, an introduction to the faithful and a certificate 
that the bearer would not betray his contacts to the Holy Office. 


Trump No II La Papesse La Papfesse is generally translated as 
the High Priestess for the simple reason that a genuine female pope 
has never been known and some other wording must, therefore, be 
found. She is shown seated, clothed in impressive robes, and normally 
wearing a beeskip head-dress modelled on the papal crown and en- 
circled usually by two, occasionally by one or three, diadems. Now 
and again she wears a crown by itself. 

There can be little doubt that the words La Papesse were intended to 
mean the female pope, or the popess, and that the picture was designed, 
in the first place, as a representation of Pope Joan: for the legend of the 
female pope was firmly believed until the fifteenth century brought 
new canons of criticism. Only then was doubt cast upon the story of 
the daughter of an English missionary in Germany who, through her 
genius for learning and pretended piety, was elevated to the papal 
throne as John VII, who then admitted a member of her household to 
her bed, and who was delivered ofa son at a point between the Coliseum 
and St Clement’s Church in Rome during the course of a solemn 
Whitsun procession through the streets of Rome in the company of 
her clergy. | . 

The Popess follows Le Bateleur as naturally as a cardboard queen 
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follows a cardboard king. A priest disguised as a cobbler is followed 
by a harlot disguised as a priest. This card could be interpreted as 
Babylon of the Book of Revelation. 


Trumps Nos lIandIV_ L’Imperatriceand L’Empereur Both 
Empress and Emperor are shown enthroned. Each holds in one hand a 
sceptre, tipped with an orb. The Empress has a shield, normally 
charged with an eagle, in her right hand, and the Emperor a similar 
shield, with like device, on the ground by his left foot. Because of the 
manner in which it soars above the earth, the eagle was the accepted 
symbol of empire and dominion. The Empress has an ordinary sort of 
crown, but the Emperor’s head-dress provides a small pointer towards 
the date of origin of the trumps. Shaped something like a coal scuttle, 
it appears to be an adaptation of a salade or sallet. 

These two cards follow the last as naturally as one porpoise follows 
another. The Popess, with picture of a wanton, drew attention to the 
immorality prevailing in Church and Society. The Emperor and 
Empress picture a lawfully wedded couple and symbolize the Walden- 
sian teaching on marriage. The high rank of the wife, equal to that of 
her husband, points to the sect’s belief that the religious standing of a 
good woman matched that of a good man. At a time when life lived 
singly in absolute continence and virginity was commonly held to be 
the ideal, and wedlock, though necessary for the continuance of the 
race, to be in some way inferior, the Waldenses upheld the married 
State. ; 


Trump No V Le Pape The Pope is portrayed sitting on his 
throne, clothed in heavy, impressive robes, on his head the beehive 
head-dress with three coronets, in his left hand a sceptre surmounted 
by a triple cross and on his hands gloves with Maltese crosses on the 
backs. ‘Three tonsured figures kneel before him and his raised right 
hand, with two fingers outstretched, suggests that the acolytes are 
receiving a blessing. The triple crown is of great importance, since 
the third coronet, as already noted, was only added in 1315 or 1316. 
In consequence it is difficult to see how the tarot can antedate the year 
1315, let alone stretch back to remote antiquity as is sometimes 
maintained. 

This card offers texts for some of the most treasured articles of the 
Waldensian faith. In the first place, it was cardinal to their teaching 
that they rejected the supremacy of the Pope, boldly declaring that 
while the Church of Rome was originally the true Church she had been 
seduced by Constantine’s Donation, and by consenting to be endowed 
by the state had become morally corrupt. 

The Waldenses not only rallied against the Church for being led 
astray by worldly power, dominion and wealth but protested against 
all religious endowments of any nature whatsoever and any temporal 
powers of the clergy. 
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Finally, the Waldenses were opposed to all vestments and personal 
adornment, to the use of crosses, images and ornaments in churches, 
all benedictions and the tonsure, all of which are well illustrated in 
the card, and all ecclesiastical customs not expressly authorized by 
the scriptures. 


Trump No VI L’Amoureux The sixth card portrays a young 
man in doublet and hose standing between two women, one richly 
dressed and wearing a laurel wreath and the other soberly clad. 
Cupid, apparently about to let fly an arrow already fitted to his bow, 
hovers above the trio. 

This card points to one of the fundamental beliefs of the Waldenses, 
namely that one cannot serve God and Mammon and must choose 
between Love of God and Love of Possessions. ‘The Love of Possessions 
decked out in splendid clothes outshines the Love of God in the 
garments of humility. Her laurel wreath, in the heroic past the emblem 
of victory wound round the head of conquering heroes, would appear 
to have been self-awarded, since the next card makes it clear that the 
young man made the correct choice. 

The final interpretation of this card may be yet more profound, for 
the choice between things temporal and things spiritual implies a 
deeper selection, that between good and evil. 

That the young man should be clad in doublet and hose is a small 
detail of large importance, for it was not until the second quarter of the 
fourteenth century that the ankle length tunic began to be shortened. 
By about 1335 the doublet had established itself and male legs were 


much in evidence. 


Trump No VII Le Chariot In this card we are shown-a young 
man riding in a rectangular vehicle the body of which is set high above 
the wheels. He is crowned and wearing a metal breast plate ornamented 
with pauldrons, or embossed shoulder pieces, each of which is designed 
as a human face looking upwards and outwards. In his right hand he 
carries a long arrow or wand of authority. The chariot is drawn by a 
pair of horses, normally joined together at the rump, but often without 
hind legs, and generally without bridle or reins. Four painted pillars, 
one at each corner, support a canopy. 

In its simplest form the lesson of this card follows quite naturally 
upon that of the last, for this is clearly a triumphal chariot and teaches 
that the right choice made at the decisive moment illustrated in the 
previous card results in a man’s whole nature being changed and in 
his becoming poised to make a triumphal journey along the road to 
salvation. 

In ancient times the horse was the symbol of the haste with which a 
man ought to race towards the Gospel, the Good News, by which 
alone his salvation could be assured. Nothing in this picture detracts 
from that truth. 
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Can it be coincidence that the seventh trump was chosen for the 
card illustrating a young man on the road to salvation? Surely there is 
a relation between the card and the science of numerology. The 
number 7, being compounded of 3, representing the Trinity and all 
things spiritual, and 4, the number of the elements and therefore of 
all things material, was long regarded as symbolic of man’s dual nature. 

That the momentous nature of its symbolism was accepted by the 
Holy Fathers, as well as by the Church, is shown by their formulation 
into groups of seven of a wide range of acts of spiritual significance: 
the seven Sacraments, the seven Cardinal Virtues, the seven Deadly 
Sins. In the circumstances it is hard to believe that mere chance led 
‘the Master of the Tarot’ to equate the road to salvation with the 
number seven. 

['wo very interesting pointers to the date of the original designs 
occur in this card. The first of these is the type of vehicle. For a long 
time chariots consisted simply of a seat which was open to the front 
and without any covering overhead, always excepting the Roman 
matron’s carpentum, which had a canopy. The covered chariot, or 
wagon, came into use in France towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, and gave way to the carriage—a vehicle with a suspended 
body—at the end of the fifteenth, or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

The second pointer is provided by the pauldrons. Embossed designs 
on armour were directly contrary to good craftsmanship. They not 
only destroyed the ‘glancing surface’ but presented a protuberance 
in which the point or edge of an enemy’s sword could catch, thereby 
retaining the full force of the blow and hindering the free movement 
of the metal plates from which the armour was made. But the important 
point is that pauldrons did not come into fashion until the fifteenth 
century, making yet another design detail pointing to that period as 
seeing the birth of the tarot. 


Trump No VIII La Justice The unusual feature of this card is 
that it is entirely usual. It has a completely conventional design. 
Justice is depicted as a woman seated on a throne with a double-edged 
sword in her right hand and scales in her left. Her eyes are uncovered 
indicating heavenly justice, which is all-seeing, rather than earthly 
justice which, since it can discern but little, is normally shown blindfold. 


Trump NoIX L’Ermite The figure on this card is that of an old 
man dressed in a brown, monkish robe, with a staffin his left hand and 
a lantern, held up so as to light his way, in his right. In some old packs 
this figure has a pointed hood hanging from the robe, when the card 
is entitled Le Capuchin. 

It cannot be seriously doubted that this drawing represents St 
Antony the Great. But here the barbe seem to have had a multi-purpose 
card, for it could be used for telling the life story of Peter Waldo, the 
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Founder of the sect. Both Peter Waldo and St Antony renounced their 
worldly goods, distributing among the poor what remained of ex- 
tensive property, St Antony withdrawing into the desert to practise 
those austerities for which he is renowned and Peter Waldo tramping 
the countryside preaching and living on the alms of those who listened 
to him. | 


Trump No X La Roue de Fortune This trump depicts a free- 
standing wheel with a trio of peculiar creatures set about it. On the 
right-hand side, being whirled aloft, is an animal resembling a fox but 
with a lion’s tufted tail in place of a brush. On the left, tumbling down, 
is a creature with a human face and, also, a lion-like tail. Above, 
crouched on a platform, is a third animal, winged, crowned and hold- 
ing a sword. Sometimes, instead of the falling animal there is an urn, 
of the kind anciently used for the casting of lots, with smoke or flames 
rising from it. It stands on a pedestal, beside the base of which there is 
a human face. Sometimes the rising animal clings to the rim of the 
wheel and sometimes it sits on a spoke; sometimes it has claws. 

The Wheel of Fortune taught mediaeval man that ups and downs 
are inherent in life, that the rich man of today is the poor man of 
tomorrow, and that pride precedes a fall and ‘whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased, and that he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted’, that God alone is immutable and on Him our attention 
should be fixed. The urn, when present, makes the additional point that 
every effort should be made to ascertain the Divine Will, for the casting 
of lots was heid to be a legitimate means of so doing. 


Trump No XI La Force The eleventh trump depicts a woman 
standing beside a lion and holding its mouth agape. This feat appears 
to require neither greater courage nor bigger effort than a woman of 
today needs to open her purse. The woman, be it noted, has the crown 
of her hat formed, or sometimes encircled, by a crown of royalty; 
though as she has neither sceptre nor orb of queenship, evidently she 
is not of this world. 

Since the card cannot, in the circumstances, refer to physical 
power it can only speak of spiritual or moral force. Spiritual courage 
and the force implicit in the faith that moves mountains are explicit in 
the woman’s pose. 


Trump Nos XII and XIII Le Penduand Le Mort (or unnamed) 
The picture on the twelfth card is of a man hanging upside down from 
the crossbeam of a gallows to which he is secured by a narrow thong 
bound round his left ankle. His right leg is crossed behind his left and 
his hands are behind his back. He appears to be relaxed and happy in 
this curious position, and often smiles. There is no suggestion of 
torture or execution. 

Death is clearly the motif of the thirteenth card although the 
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designer usually yields to the timid by omitting the dread word. A 
gruesome figure of a skeleton, swinging a scythe, bestrides the card, 
and all around are heads and feet and hands which appear to be 
growing out of the ground and to be curiously alive, rather than lying 
inert as they would be if they had simply been shorn from their bodies. 

These two cards, which follow neatly upon the previous one, must 
be read together. The narrow thong by which Le Pendu hangs indicates 
that his ties with this world are now but few and that he will soon come 
face to face with his neighbour Death. The promise of the resurrection 
of the body is held out in the second card, and foreshadows the new, 
ever-lasting life built upon the framework, or skeleton, of the old. 
Death is seen as a change rather than an end, as the beginning of a new 
life. These two cards teach the faithful the truth of St Paul’s saying 
that ‘to die is gain’ and bid them share the Apostle’s ‘desire to depart, 
and be with Christ, which is far better’ (Philippines I, 21 and 31). This 
was also the point of view of many of the early Christians who wel- 
comed death whether it came on the cross or in the arena. 

It is interesting that the cross, normally the sign of hope to a dying 
Christian which one would expect Le Pendu to be contemplating, or to 
be holding, in order to gain comfort, is never to be seen. The Waldenses 
not only never made the sign of the cross, but declared that ‘they would 
venerate neither the very cross on which Christ hung, nor the crown 
of thorns’. 


Trump No XIV La Temperance On this trump Temperance is 
represented by a winged female pouring a stream of liquid from one 
vase into another. Traditionally, the symbol of Temperance is a 
measuring device, and here she seems to be measuring out an ewer of 
liquid. A modern definition of this virtue is ‘Habitual moderation in 
regard to the indulgence of the natural appetites and passions’. It is 
compounded of the lesser virtues of abstinence, chastity and modesty. 

Abstinence refers to the restraint necessary in eating and drinking 
and is opposed to gluttony and drunkenness. 

Modesty governs the more sober emotions and includes humility. 

Of these various virtues an inquisitor remarked that the Waldenses 
‘are chaste and temperate in meat and drink. They do not seek taverns 
or dances or other vanities.’ 


Trump No XV_ Le Diable The Devil, with bat wings partially, 
sometimes wholly, open and long ears, stands upright upon a stool or 
mini-pedestal. Iwo small demons, complete with horns and tails, 
stand one on each side of the stool, facing inwards, and are chained, 
usually to the pedestal, sometimes to one another, occasionally to the 
Devil. The picture leaves no doubt that the demons are the Devil’s 
‘creatures’ and will do as they are bid by him. 


Trump No XVI La Maisonde Dieu The House of God appears 
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as a tall, narrow tower, with two, occasionally three, windows, which 
has been struck by a tongue of forked lightning. ‘The presumption is 
that it is on the point of destruction. Two men are seen tumbling to 
the ground, though there is nothing to show whether they have fallen 
from one of the windows or from the battlements. The symbolism of 
this card is straightforward, for the Waldenses despised all church 
buildings, looking upon them as no better than barns and believing 
them to be just as productive of confusion, and as obstructive of prayer 
and meditation, as was the Tower of Babel (which, according to 
ancient Chaldean legend, was rent and overthrown by fire from 
heaven). It may have been their expectation that God would raze all 
churches, even as lightning (one of the accepted Christian symbols of 
divine power) shatters the pictured tower. 


Trump No XVII L’Etoile In the foreground of this card a 
naked woman with long hair kneels beside a river and pours the 
contents of a pitcher, apparently just filled from the stream, on to the 
ground before her. From the skies above a constellation composed of 
seven stars grouped round a larger and more brilliant eighth, shines 
down upon the scene. To one side, beyond the river, is a tree which 
generally, though not always, has a bird perched upon the topmost 
branch. 

This drawing is so full of symbolism that its message must necessarily 
be of special importance. In the art of the Middle Ages an otherwise 
unidentified river was assumed to be the Jordan which in turn was the 
accepted symbol of baptism. Stars were the recognized emblem of 
heaven. The bush with the bird is the ‘Peridexion’, a representation of 
the tree of life, the sweet fruits of which are eternal truths drawing to 
themselves the souls of mankind here typified by the birds. Nor is this 
all, for the branches of the ‘Peridexion’ so frighten the Devil that he 
fears to stand within their shade, with the result that the tree offers a 
sanctuary to the souls of the righteous. ‘This highly symbolic tree is the 
fifty-fourth and final item in the Waldensian’s very own Physiologue. 

The particular importance of this trump is that it allegorizes one of 
the Sacraments—baptism. In addition the Waldenses believed that 
only natural, plain unadulterated water should be used for the rite of 
baptism. 


Trump No XVIII La Lune _ In this card there is a picture of a 
moon, generally full but occasionally crescent, whose face gazes down 
upon two barking dogs which crouch beside a river. Two towers are 
discernible, though indistinctly, in the background. A crayfish, of all 
unlikely creatures, is shown superimposed upon the river, sometimes 
half above the river and half above the bank, but never gives the 
impression of having been in the water, or having emerged from it, or 
struggled out of it. 

Symbolism, like true love, is unchanging, and the meaning of the 
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river in this card cannot differ from that of the river in the last. It 
necessarily represents the Jordan and stands for baptism. The two 
towers were commonly used to indicate the gates of heaven. Even 
though unknown in Christian symbolism, the crayfish is extremely 
interesting. 

This trump follows quite naturally upon the last. It warns the faithful 
that while baptism is the name of the road that leads to the gates of 
heaven it is not of itself a panacea against evil. The baptised must still 
be on guard against those who, like the crayfish, lie in wait for the 
unwary. Moreover the Waldenses denounced constantly the plain-song 
of the Church of Rome and all ecclesiastical songs which they charac- 
terized as the ‘barking of dogs’, a ‘Clamor infernalis’. Gan such an 
attitude be better illustrated than by a pair of dogs baying at the moon? 


Trump No XIX Le Soleil The sun, whose face when painted on 
playing cards is not much different from that of the moon, here shines 
upon two lightly clad boys who stand side by side in front of a wall, an 
arm around each other’s waist. 

The sun was accepted by the Christians of the Middle Ages as the 
most glorious work of the Creator, which he bestows upon all men, good 
and evil alike. Likewise it was a symbol ofall that is beautiful in the next 
world. The boys stand for the faithful. Does not St Paul declare ‘Ye are 
children of God by faith in Jesus Christ’ (Galations 3:26)? That they 
have not yet ascended unto heaven is shown by the wall which to the 
‘symbol-reader’ indicated matter as opposed to spirit. 


Trump No XX Le Jugement This card depicts the upper half of 
an angel floating on a cloud. He is winged, has a halo, and is blowing a 
trumpet, the notes of which shower down upon, and spread over, the 
earth. Beneath are three figures who, in answer to the blast, clamber 
from the grave on this ‘the day of the Lord’. 

The belief that every soul shall appear before the bar of heavenly 
justice is repeatedly stated in the New Testament, particularly in the 
parables. That the Waldenses held that the baptised Christian could 
face this ordeal with confidence has been shown in the three previous 
cards. 


Trump No XXI Le Monde A young woman, naked but for scant 
draperies, occupies the centre of the card. She holds a wand in her left 
hand and is surrounded by an elliptical laurel wreath. In each of the 
corners of the card can be seen one of the creatures of Revelations IV, 7, 
the upper half of the winged man being in the top left hand corner, the 
eagle in the top right, the calf in the bottom left and the lion in the 
bottom right. 

Long before the advent of the Waldenses the four creatures were 
believed to represent the main events in the life of Christ, the winged 
man typifying the Incarnation, the calf the Passion, the lon the 
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Resurrection and the eagle the Ascension. Since the beginning of the 
fifth century they have also been held to represent the four Evangelists. 
The young woman, surrounded by a laurel wreath, stands for ‘Truth 
naked and triumphant. 

This, then, the last instructional card unmistakably reminds the 
beholder of the main features of the Christian story as told in the four 
Gospels, and proclaims that the truth will prevail against all prevarica- 
tions and distortions. 


The Unnumbered Trump LeFou This, the unnumbered trump, 
is devoted to a man in the traditional parti-coloured clothes of the jester 
or court fool. With one hand he holds across his shoulder a stick with a 
bundle tied to its end; with the other he grasps a staff. With a dog 
bounding at his heels, the jester tramps the countryside. ‘Though his 
worldly possessions are no more than can be tied in a bundle, he 
appears to be in good heart and quite contented. 

During the Middle Ages the professional fool was a figure familiar to 
all grades and ranks of society. The fools were mainly drawn from the 
ranks of poets, musicians and philosophers. 

This card begs the beholder to recognize the wisdom in the ‘folly’ of 
the fool. Unencumbered by ‘worldly goods, a man should step out 
towards the goal, eyes fixed upon the splendour at the arch of the 
rainbow rather than the dross at the end. Above all, he must not seek 
reward but serve God with pure. disinterested love. 
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